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In making our Annual Report we have happily no impor- 
tant events or changes to record. Another year’s experience 
has given us little reason to doubt the general good working 
of our school system. Not that we wish to settle on the lees, 
and to take no pains to better both the systemand the working 
of it by slow, wary, and tolerant advances, but that we believe 
that the first step towards improving any thing is to recognize 
heartily and handsomely the good fruit it has already borne. 
We are glad to bring our free testimony afresh to the diligence 
and ability of our instructors, as a class. ‘The exceptions that 
have come under our notice are, we suppose, not more numer- 
ous or serious than must be expected where very various duties 
and trusts are assigned to a large number of persons, many 
of whom are novices in the work, and others of whom may 
find it hard wholly to resist the wear and tear of petty cares 
and the subtle drowsiness of endless routine. But good will 
and patience, the guardian powers of this calling, characterize 
in the main, we believe, our fellow-workers in the good cause 
of education in our city. We would invoke these qualities, 
while we offer a few suggestions on certain points in school 
instruction. If these have been already anticipated by the 
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judgment or in the practice of some of our friends, we are 
doubly sure of their concurrence and co-operation. 

We are inclined to think, and this we say with hope and not 
with complaining, that here and there in our schools there is 
room for a less narrow range, not of study but of instruction. 
The studies are numerous enough (perhaps too numerous), 
and far enough advanced. But the mode of teaching is not 
always as rousing as it might become. We know the great 
difficulties to be fought against. ‘The schools must receive a 
large number of ignorant children, whose parents have not had 
the ability or perhaps the will to impart to them that home 
training which is the corner stone of all other training. They 
come to the schools dull, backward, and with no industrious 
habits. To these children the street is often more attractive 
than the home or the schoo] ; and what is got at school is soon 
crowded out of the thoughts. It seems as if no friction or 
blistering could raise any active glow in such minds. The 
case is hard, we admit; but the more sluggish the circulation, 
the greater the need of the stimulus: while there is life, there 
is hope. A stout and strenuous spirit will brace itself all the 
more cheerfully up, when real difficulties challenge its utmost 
power. Every child knows something. Small as that may 
be, it is possible to work on it and withit. If pushing will not 
do, draw, coax, entice. Once start an interest, and a foothold 
is got. The peculiar traits of childhood may be taken advan- 
tage of and pressed into the service. The main lever to move 
the young is curiosity. The teacher who brings every day to 
his school-room something of his own, who stores up whatever 
of amusing and portable information falls in his way and 
works it into his daily business, has the best chance for success 
in the hardest cases, and indeed in all cases. 

Among the powers chiefly to be cultivated and developed in 
children are those of Memory, Observation,and Quickness, The 
classes that make society stagnant, unthrifty, and backward, are 
the forgetful, the heedless, and the slow. ‘To save the commu- 
nity from a crop of these useless or noxious weeds is a pri- 
mary object in education, even the earliest school education. 
The vocation of a teacher tends to run easily into routine 
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and acquiescence. He needs to be on his guard against him- 
self, lest he should get into a groove. It was said in praise of 
the famous John Selden, that “his learning did not live in a 
lane.” So the humblest teacher ought to be able to say, that 
he neither narrows his work, nor letshis work narrow him. If 
he would fill a child’s mind, his own mind must be pretty well 
filled too. He must be ever on the alert to outstrip himself. 
One success should be the stepping-stone to another. And 
this in a steady, even way ; without nervous anxiety and with- 
out consuming toil. Some of his best work should be his 
play; for this will keep him fresh and bright, and so keep the 
door open to the hearts of his pupils. An active and advanc- 
ing mind is his greatest treasure; and this is more often the 
reward of cheerful, moderate, and wholesome zeal than of 
feverish scruples. 

We would suggest, that in some respects there may be room 
for a more vigorous, judicious, and varied cultivation of the 
three powers above named. And first, as to Memory. In 
some of the Alphabet Schools one of the chief demands on the 
memory (beyond the singing lessons, which are invaluable in 
this very way) is made by the Table of Abbreviations. Little 
children, who can scarcely read words of one syllable, are 
crammed with what to them is senseless jargon, apparently 
because certain words are represented by their initial letters. 
They might as well learn the Greek or Hebrew letters because 
they go to an Alphabet School. ‘Tull they are old enough to 
deal much more intelligently with such things, it will be suffi- 
cient for their teachers to explain these signs, as they occur in 
the reading-books or elsewhere. There is plenty of good wheat 
even for the youngest; there is no need of trying them with 
chaff. 

In the Primary Schools one hears too often a shambling, 
mumbling, and half-idiotic repetition of the definitions of the 
Marks of Punctuation. Even if these definitions were level to 
the minds of the reciters, they would be of very little use, as 
they are learned. They are mere lumber. The use of the 
stops, explained as they occur, by the teacher, in the way and 
degree in which his pupils are able to understand them, will 
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best teach the meaning. No mistake is greater than that of 
supposing that most things are first understood by their defini- 
tions. Many definitions are utterly dark, till after the thing 
defined is otherwise familiarly known. They follow knowl- 
edge quite as often as they lead to it. This definition mania, 
in the particular case, probably grows out of a wrong estimate 
of the office and value of Punctuation. It is for the eye chiefly, 
and only very partially for the voice. It throws light on the 
meaning of a sentence; it gives very little help to the oral ren- 
dering of that meaning. ‘The marks are leading-strings for be- 
ginners, who will never walk freely and firmly, if they become 
slaves to them. The guide to good reading is Nature, who 
happens to be truer and older than commas and colons. No 
child that cannot go beyond and above his stops, can be 
even acorrect reader. ‘T'o rely on them is to take a guide-post 
fora coach. ‘The best definition is the example of the teacher. 
If he knows how to use rightly and neglect rightly these char- 
acters, his pupils will catch the habit from him. They want 
a natural pattern, not an artificial rule. Expression is the 
crown of good reading; the muttering of blind formulas will 
never win it. 

The Defining of Words is one of the exercises required in the 
Middle and Grammar Schools. As a mere exercise of memory 
it is of little value. It may be worth while to task the memory 
with a definition that really clears up something. But nothing 
can be less fruitful than the laborious darkening of a word 
well understood, or half understood, by an equivalent wholly 
unmeaning to the child who learns it without intelligence and 
repeats it without expression. The definition, to be of any 
service, must be clearer than the thing defined. And when 
familiar objects are only made strange by being dressed up in 
strange language, the memory is loaded down with trash in- 
stead of bearing a reasonable and strengthening burden. 
There is no magic in a definition, as such. Could children be 
taught more often to coin their own definitions of the things 
they really understand, there would be thought and life in the 
process. ‘Teachers ought to use great discretion in selecting 
the words to be defined, and never to lose an opportunity (and 
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the daily reading-lessons furnish many of them) of drawing an 
original definition, with or without help, from the mind of the 
scholar. If one scholar cannot do the whole work, let several 
contribute their quotas; and then the instructor may sum up 
the whole. 

These remarks may be extended to the teaching of Gram- 
mar. Here, unquestionably, much memoriter work must be 
done; but it needs to be done by selection. In the best gram- 
mar (which, other things being equal, will be the shortest), 
much of definition may be deferred till the cases and tenses 
are thoroughly learned; and much even may be reserved till 
some progress has been made in parsing. Grammar teaches 
parsing ; still more does parsing teach grammar. ‘The reason 
of a thing is seldom fully seen, till you have begun to use the 
thing: Real analysis of passages in prose or poetry implies 
real thought, and is a direct and principal means towards 
learning “ the art of reading and writing correctly.” But there 
is a mock analysis, which is only pedantical litter. Uncouth 
names are invented for trivial and profitless distinctions; and 
common-sense is supplanted by the splitting of hairs. What 
is now needed in our grammars is simplicity, not ingenuity. 
Onthe good sense of the teacher will it greatly depend to 
weed out the tares which too easily overgrow this branch of 
study. 

Instead of the Abbreviation Marks, it seems to us that the 
children in our Alphabet Schools might learn every week by 
heart a piece of poetry, or at least two or three verses. There are 
portions of the Bible, too, which might easily be fixed in the 
minds even of these little people. ‘hese can be learned in the 
same way as the little songs they commit to memory. Indeed, 
these bits of poetry might be sung to some of the tunes 
they have already mastered. If each of our schools were 
furnished with a small collection of children’s books, to be 
used for these and similar purposes, the teachers would un- 
doubtedly find occasions to turn them to excellent account. 
But without this help, many teachers have books of their own 
which would be suited to such uses. 

In all the other schools, it should be an object of thought and 
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care to introduce, as opportunity offers, specific and frequent 
memoriter exercises beyond the regular school-book lessons, or 
as a substitute for a part of them. ‘They should be and can 
be such as the young will be interested in. The poetical ex- 
tracts in the reading-books may furnish something, and the 
children may be encouraged to select for their teachers’ ap- 
proval pieces from theirown stock at home. ‘This will bring 
into play the last Christmas or New Year’s gift, and teach the 
little owners to use it not as a toy to be thrown by after the 
novelty is over, but as a permanent treasury. As the scholar 
rises in the schools, these exercises may be made more fre- 
quent and more difficult; till in the High School they reach 
their fullest development. Every pupil who enters that school 
should have been already trained to this kind of work. While 
he is there, he will be able to commit to memory and repeat 
with expression some of the choicest and purest passages in 
ancient and modern poetry. He will go out into life furnished 
with an abundant source of pleasant and refreshing thought, 
and an abiding defence against the weariness of watching 
hours and the depression of sickness or thickening cares. 
Such a training will, indeed, like all other teaching, be more 
or less stimulating or more or less mechanical according to 
the intelligence and zeal of the teacher. It may be reduced 
to a hum-drum sing-song, or be used with the aid of apt 
hints and skilful questions as a means to convey and to educe 
a great deal of wholesome knowledge and more wholesome 
activity. 

The second topic mentioned above was the habit of Ob- 
servation. ‘his stands to Education both as cause and effect. 
Without a little of it nothing can be learned; without much 
of it little will come of what has been learned. Many chil- 
dren, especially in our larger towns, are singularly listless 
and inert in this respect. They do not see with their eyes 
and hear with their ears. To quicken and establish the habit 
of observation ought to be an immediate and definite aim 
with every teacher. Even in the Alphabet Schools much may 
be done; for the youngest are not always the least observing. 
What is there to binder the teacher from giving now and then 
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to his little friends a simple talk about some familiar object; 
say, a leaf, a fruit, a toy, a house, or the like ; — stopping every 
few minutes to catechize the young listeners on what has just 
been said, and leading them by well put questions to make 
their own contributions? The next day, while yesterday’s 
lesson is still warm, the subject may be resumed, and the chil- 
dren questioned again. Suppose that a picture of an animal 
were shown. One scholar might give its name; another, tell 
its color; a third, mention some other trait within the range 
of a child’s perceptions. Thus, little by little, a pretty good 
description might be built up out of the materials furnished 
by the scholars ; and they would have what to young folks is 
always a great pleasure, the satisfaction of having told what 
they know, as from themselves. Some one might now be 
called on to tell the whole story. It would be a premium on 
attention and intelligence to be called on to do this; and it 
would be done with eagerness. Next, the teacher might go 
beyond the experience of his pupils, and point out the instinct 
and habits of the animal; its food, its enemies, its use to man, 
and so on; bringing in at the right place an appropriate anec- 
dote, or getting them to learn a bit of verse bearing on the 
same thing. All this implies no surrender of the regular book- 
teaching. It could be added to it, and it would add to it. It 
would increase the faculty of learning anything that needs to 
be learned. 

As you go up in the schools, these lessons may be enlarged, 
till in the Grammar Schools the children may be directed to 
bring up a written report of the whole exercise. When History 
is taught, the teacher can read from other than the text-books, 
and require similar written reports. Geometrical Figures may 
be easily explained to such children, and they may be accus- 
tomed to copy them on the blackboard, and to apply them to 
familiar objects within or without the school-room. ‘Ihe names 
and order of the bodies of the Solar System, and a multitude 
of other interesting scientific facts, may be made use of by a 
judicious and ready teacher. By exercises of this character, 
much may be done to open and sharpen the mind’s eye. ‘They 
will seize not only on the unobserving, but on those who have 
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the faculty of observing without any regular habits; those 
who jump great distances, but walk very badly. It may be 
added, that oral teaching, with abundance of illustration and 
active interchange of question and answer, is one of the best 
methods of imparting the moral instruction required by our 
rules. 

And now, a hurried word as to the third point, — Quickness. 
The methods above suggested, if rational and feasible, as we 
believe they are, would not only sharpen, but (so to speak) 
whip up the minds of the pupils; so that they should work, 
not only more knowingly, but more rapidly. But special les- 
sons might be contrived to this end of spurring the faculties. 
After a parsing lesson, for instance, let one or more impromptu 
sentences be dictated by the teacher, be written down at once 
on the board, and then, without further preparation, be parsed 
by some of the class. Or a number of words may be given 
out to be written on the board, and the class required to work 
them into a connected sentence by supplying other words. Or 
a rapid string of questions may be put toa class in Geography, 
to be answered instanter with the map open and in full view; 
an exercise, by the way, perhaps too much neglected in some 
quarters. Children need to be practised in /inding places 
quickly. Other expedients of this sort may be invented, to 
keep the mind of the pupil on the spring. The various experi- 
ence of different teachers, and the diverse circutnstances of 
different schools, will suggest suitable contrivances to meet 
the occasions for them. 

If these views are sound, we look to a further advantage in 
their adoption. The most trying and depressing feature 
of a teacher’s life is the necessity of constantly repeating 
his round of toil. He is perpetually in fear that he will 
not escape the rust and moss that collect in the path of rou- 
tine. ‘The slow wear of monotony tends to blunt the edge of 
the keenest faculties; whereas, whatever gives the mind now 
and then a good airing will bring it into fresher sympathy 
with the minds it has to act upon. Live and lively teaching 
is the best teaching. ‘I'he art to inspire is the chief talent in 
the case. And very little trouble of mind or strain of toil is 
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needed. The tone and play of mind are the main thing. A 
nature kept always clear and fresh will do wonders with the 
humblest machinery. Everything that comes to hand is trans- 
figured by the energy of intelligence into an instrument of 
knowledge. A common wood-cut, a simple landscape, a fire- 
side story, a dying leaf, a starting bud, the feather of a bird, 
the fall of a snow-flake, all wayside facts, all changes in the 
world of nature, are riches in the inventory of a quick-minded 
and clear-eyed instructor. We believe that a habit of cultiva- 
ting these little but constantly recurring means of life, will 
make the vocation itself not only more productive, but vastly 
less burdensome and more invigorating. 

In these general remarks, we may have been only borrow- 
ing from the experience and practice of some of our long- 
tried and faithful teachers. If so, we do not desire to be out 
of their debt. Let them go on enlarging the obligations of 
the community for their devoted service. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Not many changes have been made in class-books in the 
year just closed. A part of Hillard’s Series of Readers has been 
substituted for the course previously in use, to the satisfaction, 
as we believe, of all parties concerned. The venerable Ameri- 
can First Class Book has not, however, had its grey hairs 
treated with indignity. Its well-earned reputation has not 
yet been run down by any of its youthful rivals. 

The School Committee, wishing to establish a consistent 
orthography in their Readers and Spelling-Books, and having 
deliberate confidence in Worcester’s system and in his pro- 
verbial accuracy, have introduced his Pronouncing Spelling 
Book into all the schools below the High School, except the 
Alphabet Schools. In some particulars, the plan of this book 
is new, the spelling exercises being accompanied with senten- 
ces containing the words to be spelled, which words, after 
having been oraily spelled, are to be written downeas the sen- 
tences are read. Whether this method is preferable to that 
now in common use, of giving out the words singly to be 
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written down, is yet to be proved; but there can be no doubt 
that each of the sentences must be in itself intelligible to the 
scholar, or it will suggest little as to the correct spelling of 
the word which is its nucleus. ‘To contrive and arrange such 
sentences is more difficult than to furnish and mark the words 
to be spelled. In thisthe book is not, in our opinion, always 
successful. Besides, there is too large a proportion of those 
uncouth scientific terms, which are evils necessary to a dic- 
tionary, but not necessary to a spelling-book. Of what pos- 
sible profit can it be to children to be solemnly informed, that 
“ the passage to the stomach is through the wsophagus,” or that 
“mucous membranes are rnembranes that secrete mucus?” 
Though there may come a dire occasion for appreciating, if 
not comprehending, “ the foreclosure of a mortgage,” it can 
hardly be very instructive to a child of tender years to listen 
to the fact, that “it would be an anachronism to represent 
Aristotle and Socrates as contemporaries.” The whole sen- 
tence is an anachronism in a common school-book. We 
object to the introduction into early school-books of the tech- 
nical gibberish which bas so much defaced the simplicity of 
our mother tongue. Science must name its discoveries and in- 
ventions; and nothing is more amazing than the colonies of 
half-breeds which it has foisted upon the English language. 
Let us admit these terms, when they have become necessary 
and current, but let us use no force to drag them in. Other- 
wise we may be only increasing the outfit of the Malaprops 
and the Partingtons. ‘lhe value of this new spelling-book is 
in its trustworthiness as a spelling-book, for whieh its author’s 
name is an ample voucher. But instractors will need the can- 
did suggestion of the preface: — “ The judicious teacher will 
vary the mode of using the exercises as he may find most 
useful.” 

On the subject of school-books we have one more remark to 
make. Last Spring an Act was passed by the Legislature 
“ Relating to School Books and Changes in the same.” ‘The 
second se€tion of this Act prohibits any change in the school 
books used in the public schools unless voted by a greater 
number (therein specified) than a mere majority of the com- 
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mittee. And the third section provides that when any change 
is made, every pupil requiring the substituted book shall be 
furnished with it at the expense of the City. This Act is 
founded on the assumption either that changes are in them- 
selves bad, or that they have become bad by reason of their 
frequency. So far as we are concerned, we do not admit this 
excess, and do not see why other people’s delinquencies should 
be charged on us. And as to change itself ;—— Is the presump- 
tion so clearly against it? As schools advance, and in order 
that they may advance, better school books must be made; 
that is, changes must take place. The evil is not in the 
change, but the frequency of the change. [or teachers, an 
occasional change of books is very desirable. Every new book 
is a new stimulus, and a barrier against passiveness and stag- 
nation. But some school committees have abused their right 
to change the books. Undoubtedly; and therefore, by the 
logic, not without precedent in this Commonwealth, you must 
legislate against the use in order to reach the abuse. ‘The 
practical working of this Act is edifying. By it all school 
books which happened to be in use on the 10th of March, 1859, 
though introduced under the improper facilities against which 
the Act seems to be directed, are protected from competition, 
and that by the meanest and most degrading of all sanctions, 
an appeal to municipal parsimony. This Act might well be 
entitled, “ An Act for the perpetual benefit of certain Publish- 
ers.” Furthermore, this Act is clumsily drawn. It makes 
no distinction between changes affecting the same persons, 
and changes affecting different persons. There can be no 
great hardship in compelling a scholar to buy one new book 
rather than another, if at all events he must get a new book, 
as in changing his class he must often do. But the law 
makes no difference. 

There is a deeper objection to this measure. It overlooks 
or rather attacks the theory of our polity, which is, to govern 
locally as far as possible in local affairs, and bring in the legis- 
lature only in general matters. The legislature, of course, 
regulates the school system as an institution; but it leaves it 
to the towns to carry it on; — at least it ought to do so. Up 
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to a certain point, direction is support; beyond that, it be- 
comes oppression. In so pure a matter of detail as the adop- 
tion of particular books in the schools of a certain locality, 
the policy of intermeddling is at best questionable; and some 
committees, ourselves by all means among them, deem a ma- 
jority of our number quite as well qualified to say what books 
we will have, as a majority of both houses of the legislature to 
tell us that we are not qualified to say so. Besides, the duties 
of school committees are undertaken, for the most part, by 
men who are willing to give toil and time to the support of 
the most valuable of our local institutions. They have the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens. ‘They are appointed by 
their neighbors. But another power takes advantage of its 
legal supremacy, and declares that it will not trust a majority 
of such a body in a matter much smaller than those which are 
every day determined by a majority of votes in a Board of 
Aldermen or a City Council. It is poor economy to pay off 
with distrust men who have little reward except that of being 
trusted. 


APPOINTMENTS AND REMOVALS. — 


It is often a delicate and difficult task to choose our teachers 
from among candidates of nearly equal qualifications. We 
have consulted what appeared to us to be, on the whole, the 
interest of the schools. But it is sometimes our painful duty 
to close the term of service of one of our teachers. For the 
sake of the schools and the children who go to them, common 
sense would suggest that no greater mistake can be made than 
to turn such acts (unwillingly done in the discharge of official 
duty) into fuel for local contentions. At all events past dis- 
appointments cannot with justice or decency be visited on the 
heads of the innocent successors of those who have, in the 
opinion of the lawfully appointed authorities, forfeited their 
places as teachers. 
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OTIS SCHOOL- HOUSE. 


Near the close of the last year, the Otis School building in 
Ward Three was destroyed by fire. Measures were imme- 
diately taken to rebuild upon the same site, and the new house 
was ready for occupancy on the first of September. It isa 
plain, but substantial and convenient structure of brick, two 
stories in height, and well adapted to the purposes for which 
it was intended. It does nothing, however, towards supplying 
the want of additional school accommodations in that ward, 
which has been so often urged by our predecessors, and which 
presses with more urgency now than ever before. It was not 
understood or intended that it should. To do that, it would 
have been necessary to erect a building much larger than 
sound policy or the best interests of the schools would warrant. 
It was thought better to build two of more moderate dimen- 
sions than. one of such inordinate size as would have been 
required to supply the wants of the ward. ‘There is no doubt 
of the wisdom of this decision, but the second should be built. 
It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments that have been so 
forcibly urged in regard to this matter in former reports. Suf- 
fice it to say, every year adds to their force. ‘The “ old Thorn- 
dike” is becoming more and more dilapidated, and the evil 
effects upon young children of proximity to a police-station, 
more and more apparent. ‘I'he schools, too, are more crowded 
than they ever were before. ‘The Middle and Primary have 
as many pupils as they have seats, and sometimes more, while 
the Alphabet Schools are running over. Three of them have 
had from 100 to 110, while the one over the watch-house in 
a room not large enough for the comfortable accommodation of 
more than 60, has had between 85 and 90. It is impossible for 
one teacher to take care of so many, and it is unreasonable to 
expect it of her. A new school of this grade is required, and 
would have been established before this time, if a proper room 
for it could have been obtained. ‘The ward-room is the only 
available place, and the unfitness of that for the purpose, when 
its liability to be used at any time for public meetings and its 
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unsuitable location are taken into consideration, is too obvious 
to require argument. A new school-house, and one capable 
of seating 500 pupils, if any allowance for future probable in- 
crease were made, seems to be imperatively demanded. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


While writing these pages, the sad intelligence was received 
of the death of Mrs. F. L. E. Clarke. Though not connected 
with the school at the time of her decease, Mrs. Clarke had 
for years been one of its most prominent and devoted teachers. 
By her thorough education, her quickness of apprehension, her 
enthusiasm in her profession, her tact in imparting instruction, 
her conscientious discharge of every duty, her pleasant man- 
ners, and her happy disposition, she was eminently successful 
in interesting her pupils in their studies, and in winning their 
respect and love. Her resignation, which took place a few 
- months since, was received with deep regret for the loss of so 
good a teacher, but with the hope that her health, originally 
impaired by a too close attention to school duties, might once 
more be restored, and that years of usefulness and happiness 
might be in store for her in the new relation she was about to 
assume. ‘This hope has proved delusive; and it only remains 
for the Committee to express their high appreciation of her 
character and services, and their deep sympathy with her 
family and friends in their sudden bereavement. 

Miss Harriet W. Willard entered upon her duties as assist- 
ant in May, and has proved a valuable acquisition. She 
excels as a teacher of French: having resided many years in 
France, she has a thorough knowledge of the language, and 
gives excellent instruction in this branch. The Committee 
were fortunate in securing her services. 

Mr. Williston is a fine classical scholar, and a gentleman of 
culture, taste, and refinement. He governs the school well; 
his instruction is thorough, accurate, and suggestive ; and one 
proof of its good results is the fact, that the pupils, examined 
for admission to college in July, entered without conditions. 

Mr. Bradbury is a superior teacher, and is interested in his 
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work. His classes are well taught, and he is unwearied in 
his efforts to promote their best interests. The Committee 
did him but a simple act of justice, at the annual election of 
teachers, in increasing his salary. 

Miss Peirce and Miss Bates are able and_ progressive 
teachers, aiming constantly at a higher standard of scholar- 
ship, and thus becoming each year better qualified to discharge 
the duties devolving upon them. Miss Child is well educated 
and devoted to her work, and by her quiet decision and kindly 
manners exerts a genial influence upon the minds and hearts of 
her pupils. 

The year has not been marked by any incidents requiring 
special mention. ‘I'here have been but few cases of discipline 
requiring the interposition of the Committee. 'The members 
of the school, as a whole, have seemed to feel the importance 
of the work in which they are engaged, and have been diligent 
and faithful in the discharge of their school duties. 

The Committee would here take occasion to remark that 
they fully realize the necessity of physical exercise; they ap- 
preciate the dangers of attempting to develop the mind at the 
expense of the body; and it is their intention, if possible, that 
no member of the school shall suffer from overwork. ‘To this 
end it has been their endeavor so to arrange the course of 
study, as to allow ample time for any pupil of average abilities 
to comply with its demands; and in case of ill health, or any 
other sufficient cause, they have always been ready to make 
an abatement in the prescribed amount. But, while freely 
admitting the possibility of bad results from undue mental 
application, they must insist that, under proper restrictions, 
hard study is of the first importance and of the highest utility 
to the young. So far from being injurious, it is positively 
beneficial. ‘The brain needs exercise as well as the muscles. 
It gains strength by use; and its full development is favor- 
able, if not essential, to health. Reliable statistics prove that 
vigorous intellectual activity is conducive to longevity. In the 
efforts now made to promote physical culture, there is danger 
of keeping out of sight the fact, that the brain is a part of the 
body, and, like any other organ, must be exercised or it will 
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become enfeebled if not diseased. Should some of the the- 
ories, gravely propounded at educational conferences, and 
advocated through the public press, be carried into practical 
operation, it is to be feared that hard study would, in time, 
become one of the lost arts. It is fashionable at the present 
day to decry study, to compare our schools to hot-beds, 
to denounce rigid discipline, and to find fault generally 
with all existing school regulations which enforce obe- 
dience and encourage mental activity. One would infer, 
from much that is said and written, that the great object of a 
teacher should be to restrain his pupils in their intellectual 
efforts, lest the brain should be over-stimulated and the health 
ruined. We submit that this sort of talk is too common, and 
is doing harm; and while, on the one hand, we would favor 
all rational efforts to promote physical education, we would 
suggest, on the other, that the world is deeply indebted to its 
scholars and thinkers, and that the race should not be allowed 
to become extinct. 

It becomes necessary once more to notice the standing 
grievance of the High School. The need of some new pro- 
vision for the increasing number of scholars and classes has 
long been felt. It has now become so pressing as to render 
it absolutely impossible to receive any more scholars in the 
two lower classes, and but two or three more in the others. 
‘When the whole school is assembled, after making use of all 
the available space, without entirely blocking up the aisles, 
about twenty are obliged to be seated in the adjoining rooms. 
The two small recitation rooms connected with the main hall 
admit the classes only by filling the narrow open space with 
chairs. In the library, which was not intended, and is ill 
adapted, for a recitation room, the pupils must be still more 
densely packed, while the stove adds to the discomfort. It 
would be very difficult for the best disposed to avoid confusion 
in these crowded rooms; while to the playful, the temptation 
to disorder is too great to be always resisted. Every depart- 
ment of the school suffers, in a greater or less degree, from this 
want of room. 

The remedy for these evils is a new and larger school-house. 
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Plans have been suggested for enlarging and remodelling the 
present building; but these plans have all been liable to grave 
objections, and it is doubted whether any can be devised, 
which will prove satisfactory. The Committee would once 
more commend this subject to the attention of their fellow- 
citizens and of the City authorities, with the earnest hope that 
it may receive their early and careful consideration. 

Owing to a change in the school regulations, there has been 
but one examination during the year. ‘This took place on 
Saturday, April 30. Three hours were devoted to a private, 
and two to a public, examination. 

The classes examined appeared well. Some of the recita- 
tions won from the examiners the strongest expressions of sat- 
isfaction; and in the few recitations which fell below the 
mark of absolute approval, there was scarcely a case in which 
the failure was a serious one. The deportment of the pupils 
was good, and their singing spirited and impressive. 

The Annual Exhibition took place at the close of the 
summer term at the City Hall. These Exhibitions are of 
use in bringing the School more directly before the public, 
and thus keeping alive the popular interest, and in being the 
occasion of a pleasurable excitement. ‘They should have as 
close relation as possible to the studies pursued by the pupils ; 
and their object should not be to amuse, but simply to exhibit, 
so far as can be done in such a way, the intellectual discipline 
and attainments of the members of the school. Hence results 
the propriety of exercises in Latin and French, although 
neither language may be understood by a large portion of the 
audience. If these languages are worth studying at all, the 
proficiency of the pupils in them should surely be exhibited at 
suchatime. — 

The library contains many valuable books, and is applied 
to good use by the scholars. It is hoped that it will not be 
forgotten by the friends of the school; there are no funds for 
its enlargement, and donations of suitable books will be grate- 
fully received. The Committee would acknowledge their 
obligations to the Trustees of the Dowse Institute for the 
appropriation of twenty-five dollars from the funds of that 
institution, in aid of the Library. 
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The sum of fifty dollars has been set apart by a vote of the 
Committee, to be expended in prizes for excellence in the 
Classical Department. This is an experiment, and it is too 
early yet to say much with regard to its results. We quote 
in this connection afew passages from Mr. Williston’s Annual 
Report: — 

“ The prizes have certainly stimulated some to greater ap- 
plication. It would be better, if enough could be given, and 
for so many things, as to enable almost any scholar with dili- 
gence to obtain one in some department. By the limitations 
of the Hopkins Fund, they have been confined to the Classical 
Department. They should be assigned also for excellence in 
various English studies, in Mathematics, in French, in Com- 
position and Declamation, in conduct and punctuality. Can- 
not some further appropriation be made for these things? or 
will not some friend of the High School supply this want? 

“T will not stop to discuss the question of their good or 
bad tendency farther than to say, that much depends on the 
way in which they are treated by the teacher. If they are 
constantly urged upon the mind of the scholar as the chief 
motive for exertion, the effect will hardly be favorable. But if 
the value of knowledge, and the obligation of the pupil to 
perform the tasks assigned him, be presented as the chief 
motives, the danger will be in a great measure obviated.” 

The annexed Table shows the number of applicants for 
admission at the examination in July, the number rejected, the 
schools from which they came, the per centage of correct an- 
swers of all who were examined, and their average age : — 


No. who applied. No. rejected. Av. per. cent. Average age. 


Shepard School, 7 4... 69.5%, 914 
Washington “ 20 0 83.52 14 10 
Harvard i 8 0 83.12 14 11 
Webster 66 ere +e 79.78 14 4 
Allston bi yp A 79.49 15 
Putnam cf dics 1 84.42 14 7 
Otis “6 6 1 83.58 15 2 
Other Schools rs) 2 46.50 16 2 
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Since the first of September, there have been fifteen appli- 
cants for admission, fourteen of whom were admitted. Aver- 
age per cent., 65.875. Average age, 16 years. 

There have been ten hundred and thirty-eight applicants 
for admission to the school during the past eleven years, and 
their average age has been fourteen years and seven months. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE. 


Shepard Grammar School. Mr. C. M. Dinsmoor has been 
the teacher here for the past year. ‘The school is improving 
every day; both the instruction and the discipline are admira- 
ble. Mr. Dinsmoor is a first-class teacher. His assistant is 
Miss B. 'T’. Capen, and she has performed her duty in a praise- 
worthy manner. 


Shepard Middle School. During the first six months of the 
year Miss Kelsey had the school, and in some respects she 
kept it well. She was orderly and energetic in her work. 
During the last six months Miss 5. L. Lathe has had the 
school. The scholars like her and she gives good promise. 


Shepard Primary School. Miss C. C. Morrison has had 
this School nine months of the year. She left, preferring 
another employment. She was conscientious in the dis- 
charge of all her duties, and the school under her did 
well. Her successor is Miss C. F. Barnes, promoted from 
the Shepard Alphabet. ‘The school, under her genial and 
careful guidance, improves. 


The City Primary School is kept at the Almshouse by Miss 
Olive J. Hanscom. She is a faithful teacher, and takes good 
care of the children under her charge. 


Shepard Alphabet School. Miss C. I’. Barnes had charge 
of this school the first three quarters of the year, and received 
the praise of all the examining Committees. Miss Ellen 
Sawyer was associated with her in the summer, and proves a 
kindly and ambitious teacher. The successor of Miss Barnes 
is Miss Anna E. Priest, taken from the Washington Primary. 
Mind and heart are both in her work, and the school is well- 
mannered and industrious. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE. 


Washington Grammar School. Of this school nothing 
more need be said than that it continues under the charge of 
Mr. Daniel Mansfield, as Principal, and of Misses Sarah A. 
Page, Lucy A. Downing, and Fanny L. D. Strong, as assist- 
ants, and that it fully maintains its former high standard of 
excellence in scholarship and discipline. 


The Washington Middle School is still under the charge of 
Miss A. M. Ireson, assisted by Miss Elizabeth F. Banks. The 
teachers are faithful, and the school maintains its usual repu- 
tation; it is crowded, having one hundred and two scholars 
with only ninety-four seats. 


The Washington Primary School is under the charge of 
Miss M. 8. Gould, assisted by Miss Maria EH. Jones. It is 
believed that this school has been gradually improving during 
the year. From the reports of the last two semi-annual ex- 
aminations, it appears that the lower classes did better than 
the upper. It is hoped that, during the coming year, this 
school will reach a still higher rank. 


Miss Eleanor Safford continues at the head of the Dunster 
Primary School, and spares no effort to promote its interests. 
This school is not a large one, and some of its pupils might 
attend a Middle School, if the Washington Middle were 
not so crowded, or if the Shepard Middle were not so far off. 
The situation of the Dunster School House is such, that this 
school, as well as the Dunster Alphabet, suffers at all seasons, 
and in the winter especially, from irregularity of attendance. 
During the past four months this irregularity has been in- 
creased from repeated and long-continued absence of pupils, 
on account of the prevalence, real or imaginary, of the Small 


Pox. | 


The Dunster Alphabet School is taught by Miss M. H. Clar- 
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ence, who has, by her faithful exertions, accomplished all that 
can reasonably be expected. The school is in a good condition. 


Washington Alphabet School. The death of Miss Eliza 
Gould, in January, deprived this school of an earnest and 
faithful teacher, who had charge of it for many years, 
Miss Catharine E. Metcalf was appointed to succeed Miss 
Gould, and, under her care, the school appears to be in ex- 
cellent condition. During the year the services of an assistant 
have been temporarily required, but the present number of 
scholars allows but one teacher. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


Harvard Grammar School. All attempts to keep this school 
reasonably small have proved failures. With only one hnndred 
and forty-four seats in the main room, it has now upwards of 
one hundred and sixty scholars. It is popular with parents 
and children, and there is always trouble when it becomes 
necessary to change district lines and to send some of its 
members in other directions. 

Owing to increasing numbers, an additional assistant be- 
came necessary in the spring, and, after much search and in- 
quity, Miss A. H. Wellington, who had been teaching with 
success in a neighboring town, received the appointment. An 
experience of ten months has proved that the selection was a 
judicious one, and that we have secured the services of a 
teacher who will contribute her full share to place this school 
in the first rank. Mr. Magoun discharges his duties as head 
of the school with the same success as_ heretofore. Miss 
Richardson and Miss Dodge are devoted to their work and 
continue to give satisfaction. ‘The spring examination was 
a good one, the classes in Arithmetic, Spelling, Defining, 
and Geography, appearing well; those in Grammar, not so 
well. 

As this school must continue to increase it will soon re- 
quire more room. In fact, it has been crowded for years, with 
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the exception of a few months after the erection of the Allston 
School-house, during which time it was reduced to reason- 
able dimensions. Every inch of available space is occupied, 
including the attic, which furnishes two recitation rooms and 
seats for about twenty scholars. Among children thus closely 
packed some confusion and disorder are inevitable. The 
building occupied by the High School could, at the present 
moment, be turned to good account, in furnishing accommoda- 
tions for the schools of the Second Ward. 


Webster Grammar School. A.C. Smith, Master; Misses 
E. K. Brackett, M. E. Rice, and C. B. West, Assistants. This 
school is one of the largest in the City, the attendance having 
been sufficient, during a portion of the year, to warrant the 
appointment of another assistant. No appointment, however, 
was made, the additional labor having been cheerfully per- 
formed by the present teachers; and through their fidelity and 
care the school has attained an excellent position. At the 
Spring Examination the school appeared well in all depart- 
ments; the writing-books and a series of historical maps 
drawn by the first class were particularly noted as deserving 
high praise. 


Alliston Grammar School.. Mr. B. W. Roberts continues at 
the head of this school, and he is the same indomitable 
worker and successful teacher that he has been for many years. 
He is a strict disciplinarian, having, however, always at heart 
the best interests of his pupils; he labors for them indefatiga- 
bly and cheerfully, and has made his school one of the best. 
His assistants are Misses Mary I. Sawyer, Esther M. Noyes, 
Matilda Morse,and E. B. Winnett, each of whom contributes 
her full share to the general result. It is sad to record the 
death, during the autumn, of Miss L. A. Stockbridge, who 
was an excellent teacher, in this school, anda young lady of 
rare abilities and worth. 


The Dana Middle School, under the charge of Miss A. H. 
Hill, maintains its rank as one of the best schools of its grade 
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in the City. The teacher is competent, thorough, and zealous, 
and maintains excellent discipline. The building in which 
this school is kept has been painted, inside and outside, during 
the past summer, and the school-rooms are now very pleasant, 
and well adapted to the purposes for which they are used. 


Harvard Middle School. Miss Emma F. Wyeth took charge 
of this school in the spring, its former teacher having resigned. 
It was then in a miserable condition in every respect. Under 
Miss Wyeth’s care it speedily improved ; order was restored, 
and the children began to learn. It has been gaining ground 
ever since, and bids fair to become one of our best schools. 
The summer examination was a great improvement on the 
one which preceded it; but some deficiencies were noted, 
especially in arithmetic. ‘The school has increased so as to 
_ heed an assistant, and Miss Mary E. Wyeth, a sister of the 
principal, has just commenced her duties in that capacity. 


Allston Middle School. It was with regret that the Com- 
mittee received in the spring the resignation of Miss Louise 
S. Rolfe, who had proved herself one of our best teachers. 
Under her care this school attained a high position; and it is 
gratifying to be able to state, that under the care of Miss 
Martha A. Skinner, assisted by Miss Emeline Sparrow, it has 
sustained its former reputation. 


Webster Middle School. Miss L. C. Bancroft, Teacher. 
This school is large, but well governed and well taught. The 
teacher succeeds in winning the affection of her scholars, and 
inspiring them with a love of study. 


Willard Middle School. Miss Jane Dallinger, Teacher. 
The same may be said of this school as of the one last named. 
Miss Dallinger is a faithful teacher, and her school always 


appears well. 


The Mason Middle School is taught by Miss Perryntha T. 
Davis, assisted by Miss Clara C. Bowen. It was originally 
4 
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kept. in the Allston School-house, and: was removed in the 
summer to the room it now occupies. The changes it has 
undergone during. the year have interfered, somewhat, with its 
success, but it is, in the main, a very good school. 


The Dana Primary School, under the charge of Miss Susan 
Sparrow, is not in as good condition as it ought to be. The 
teacher is faithful and pains-taking, but there are difficulties 
connected with the school over which she has but little con- 
trol. 


Harvard Primary School. Miss Frances A. Hyde, Teacher. 
This is a good school, well taught and well governed. The 
children are attached to their teacher, and she is interested in 
them ; accordingly, the affairs of the school move on pleasantly 
and harmoniously. 


The Allston Primary School is still under the eare of Miss’ 
Sarah J. Davis, assisted by Miss Ada Bowen, and it never 
appeared in better condition than at the present time. 


The Sargent Primary School now contains an Alpbabet de- 
partment, having received, in the autumn, an addition of a 
number of Alphabet scholars; it is kept by Miss Sarah F. 
Kelley, assisted by her sister, Miss Mary G. Kelley. ‘This is 
an excellent school, and would perhaps be equally good, were 
the discipline a little less strict. A thorough work is done 
here, and classes sent into the Middle Schools are well qualified 
for promotion. 


Amory Primary School. Miss Mary E. Pear left this school 
in May ; it was then in a good condition in all respects. Miss 
Frances A. Kent was her successor. The summer examina- 
tion was a satisfactory one, and the school is making fair 
progress. A few boys, addicted to truancy and other bad 
habits, exert a bad influence and occasion much trouble. 


Webster Primary School, Miss Ariadne Blish is teacher, 
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and Miss A. J. Winnett, assistant. The summer examination 
was not entirely satisfactory ; but the teachers are competent 
and interested in their work, and the school is doing well. 


Bridge Primary School. Miss E. E. Dallinger, Teacher. 
This is a fine school; the scholars are fond of their teacher, 
and she takes good care of them. At the examination, the reci- 
tations were excellent, and the children appeared bright and 


happy. 


Boardman Alphabet School. The pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties has been well illustrated in this school during 
the past year. ‘I'he condition of the house has been such as 
to make it necessary to dismiss the school whenever it rained, 
and during much of the cold weather. It was not unusual for 
the rain to pour through the roof, the wind to enter through 
the cracks in the floor and walls, and for large pieces of the 
plastering to fall. 

The school has been taught during most of the year by Miss 
J. R. Bridges, and it has made as good progress as could be 
expected under the circumstances. The present teacher is Miss 


EK. E. Russell. 


Mason Alphabet School. Miss J. R. Bridges, Teacher. Miss 
Louisa D. Bullard was appointed teacher early in the year. 
She found the school in a bad condition; but she entered 
upon her duties with earnestness and zeal, and under her care 
the school rapidly and steadily improved. Miss Bullard is an 
excellent teacher, and her recent resignation was received with 
regret. Under the care of Miss Bridges, the school will, it 
is confidently expected, maintain its good position. 


The Webster Alphabet School is still taught by Miss Mary 
Ann Tarbell, assisted by Mrs. M. EK. Redman. So much has 
been said and written in praise of this school, that it only 
seems necessary to say that it fully maintains its good repu- 
tation, referring for further particulars to former reports. 
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Sargent Alphabet School. Mrs. Anna M. Harrod is the 
principal, and Miss Frances J. Harrod the assistant. They 
are working earnestly and successfully, and under their united 
labors the school is making excellent progress. 


Allston Alphabet School. After swarming once or twice 
during the year, the numbers in the hive have at length been 
so reduced, that there is comfortable working room. There 
has been, during the last few months, a decided improvement 
in respect to order, and the school is now making progress in 
the right direction. Mrs. M. M. Jones and Miss Helen J- 
Heffron are the teachers, and they are doing a good work. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


The Putnam Grammar School, under the care of Mr. Francis 
Coggswell, principal, and Miss 8. M. Burnham, and Miss H. 
E. Reed, assistants, has had a year of continued prosperity. 
Nothing has occurred to interrupt its regular and uniform pro- 
gress. Mr. Coggswell has many qualities that well fit bim for 
a teacher. He loves his profession, is gentlemanly and cour- 
teous in his manners, is patient, has good judgment, and is 
heartily engaged in his work. He teaches the manual pre- 
scribed by the School Committee fully, but is not confined 
to it. His recitations are diversified with illustrations drawn 
from a variety of sources, and thus their interest and useful- 
ness are increased. In order to do this successfully, he studies 
and thinks for himself, — as every teacher must do who is not 
satisfied with travelling over the same track of routine, year 
after year. Both of his assistants are excellent teachers. ‘The 
school] is a superior one in every respect. 


The Otis Grammar School has had many obstacles to con- 
tend with during the past year. The first nine months, it 
occupied a room so damp and ill-ventilated, that the health of 
one of the teachers was seriously affected, and many of the 
pupils were obliged to leave. Under these circumstances it 
would have been unreasonable to expect much progress. 
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Since the occupation of the light, airy, and convenient room 
in the new school-house the aspect of affairs has entirely 
changed. The school has filled up again, and its appearance 
has improved in every respect. The children are happy, and 
work diligently. The teachers seem more contented and 
happy, and feel that they have something to do, and a place 
to do it in. A harder worker, or a more faithful teacher, than 
Mr. Fletcher, it would be difficult to find. Since his connec- 
tion with the school his duties have been onerous, and at 
times severe, but he has not suffered his exertions to flag for 
a moment. With the aid of his present accomplished assist- 
ant, Miss Mansfield, who succeeded Miss Lunt, he may safely 
propose to himself the highest standard of excellence. 


The Thorndike Middle School has been steadily progressing 
during the year. It was never in so good condition as now. 
Miss Wyman evidently acts upon the principle, that to be sat- 
isfied with present attainments is to incur the danger of going 
backwards. The examinations both of February and July 
showed a commendable progress in all the studies of the school, 
while the proficiency of the classes in arithmetic — the branch 
in which the schools of this grade have been found more de- 
ficient than any other — attracted particular attention, and 
elicited the highest praise from the Examining Committee. 


Putnam Middle School. The order of this school is always 
good, and the recitations uniformly excellent; but there is a 
want of life and elasticity, which are essential to every 
good school. An improvement, however, has been noticed in 
this respect during the latter part of the year. There is no 
doubt of Miss Bryant’s qualifications, or that she devotes her- 
self faithfully to her work. All that is wanting is a little more 
enthusiasm. A part of the year she has been assisted by Miss 
Josselyn, who was transferred to the Eastern Primary in Sep- 
tember; since then, by Miss Quimby, both excellent teachers. 


Otis Middle School. Until the first of September this school 
was in the vestry of the Universalist Church, a room not at all 
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adapted to such a use. The children occupied settees, with 
no desks for books or writing purposes. Miss Wheeler, who 
had so well managed this school for nearly a year, resigned 
in February, and Miss M. A. Merriam took her place. While 
in the vestry, the order of the school was not good, but per- 
haps it was all that could have been reasonably expected un- 
der the circumstances ; the pupils, however, made commend- 
able progress in their studies. Since its removal into the new 
building and the appointment of an assistant, great improve- 
ment has been noticed in every respect, and it now appears in 
a prosperous condition. 


Otis Primary School. 'This school deserves the highest 
commendation. ‘The promptness, clearness, and intelligence 
with which all the questions proposed were answered, at both 
the examinations, made a pleasure of what is sometimes felt - 
by the Committee to be a disagreable duty. There was nota 
decided failure in the whole school, while the order was all 
that could be asked. Miss Mitchell has devoted herself to her 
work, and her industry has been abundantly rewarded. 


The Eastern Primary School, while under the care of Miss 
Spaulding, was a model school of its grade. She resigned in 
the early part of September, and Miss Anna B. Josselyn was 
appointed to the vacancy. The school has suffered less than 
usual from a change of teachers, and Miss Josselyn has thus 
far shown a determination to maintain the high reputation 
which it has so long borne. 


Thorndike Primary School. arly in the year it became 
necessary to establish another Primary School. This was 
done by taking pupils from each class of the other Primaries. 
The school was named the Thorndike Primary School, and 
Miss M. B. Stevens, assistant in the Putnam Primary, was 
appointed teacher. ‘T’o make a school so formed equal to the 
best of its grade, requires time. Since its formation it has 
made fair improvement, but has not, as yet, reached the highest 
point of excellence ; if patience and unremitting exertion will 
produce the desired result, Miss Stevens’s ultimate success 
is certain. 
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Putnam Primary School. It is sufficient to say of this 
school that it continues under the charge of Miss Mary G. 
Robie, as Principal, assisted by Miss Anna C. Stewart, and 
that it fully maintains the high position it has so long occupied 
among the schools of this grade. 


North Alphabet School. Miss H. N. McCurdy continued to 
govern and teach this school with the same admirable results 
asin years past, until the autumn, when she resigned, much 
to the regret of all connected with the school. Miss Sarah 
Hobbs was appointed to fill the vacancy, and she has already 
given the Committee evidence that the school has again fallen 
into good hands. It numbered during the past term over one 


hundred pupils. 


Cragie Alphabet School. 'This school has had between 
eighty and ninety pupils most of the time, and that, too, ina 
room only large enough to properly accommodate fifty. It has 
prospered, however, under the care of Miss H. A. Butler, who 
deserves credit for having done so much for so many children 
in so small aroom. It is in a prosperous condition. 


Thorndike Alphabet School. This school still retains a good 
rank among the schools of its grade. During a part of the 
year it has numbered from one hundred to one hundred and 
ten. With this large number, Miss M. H. Butler has contin- 
ued on in her quiet way, keeping up the character of the 
school in every respect. 


Putnam Alphabet School. This School has hada year of 
success under the care of Miss Anna Johnston; the order has 
been good, and the progress satisfactory. She, too, like the 
other Alphabet teachers in the Ward, has had too large a 
school, numbering at times one hundred. 
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MUSIC. 


The concurrent testimony of teachers, and of all persons 
whose opinions are entitled to confidence, seems to prove that 
music is not only a very pleasant, but a very valuable branch 
of school education. Much of its success, however, depends 
upon the personal qualities of the teacher. Unless he can win 
both the respect and the love of his pupils, and make the study 
an agreeable and interesting one, the time spent upon music 
will be wasted. In Mr. Lincoln, we have a teacher eminently 
qualified to give instruction in this branch. He is a master of 
the science, and is devoted to his profession. In his presence 
the spirits of dulness and of discord take their flight, and, by 
a sort of magnetic influence, he inspires a whole school with 
life and enthusiasm. It is hardly necessary to add, that his 
labors in this department, during the past year, have been 
crowned with complete success. 


JOHN SARGENT, Chairman, ex officio. 

J. C. MERRILL, ) 

H. W. TORREY, 

C. A. SKINNER, 

W. W. WELLINGTON, : 
MOSES CLARKE, School Committee. 
FRANKLIN HALL, 

HENRY THAYER, 

H. O. HOUGHTON, 

J. M. MARSTERS, 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF CAMBRIDGE, JANUARY 1, 1860. 


| NO. OF SCHOLARS, 


NAME OF SCHOOL. TEACHERS. SALARY. JAN. 2, 1860. 
High School, Mr. Lyman R. Williston, |$1,800.00 182 
‘s+ Wm. F. Bradbury, 1,800.00 
Miss Mary F. Peirce, 550.00 
i «© Rutharia Bates, 450.00 
‘¢ Harriet W. Willard, 400.00 
<¢ Caroline Child, 300.00 
Allston Grammar, Mr. B. W. Roberts, 1,200.00 1938 
Miss Mary E. Sawyer, 375.00 
<¢ Matilda Morse, 375.00 
‘¢ Esther M. Noyes, 375.00 
<s 6K. B. Winnett, 300.00 
Harvard 43 Mr. A. B. Magoun, 1,200.00 166 
Miss C. Richardson, 3875.00 
es it. A. Dodge, 375.00 
s¢ A. H. Wellington, 375.00 
Otis ‘5 Mr. R. H. Fletcher, 1,200.00 80 
Miss M. A. Mansfield, 375.00 | 
Putnam af Mr. Francis Coggswell, 1,200.00 | 121 
Miss 8. M. Burnham, 375.00 
| ** Harriet E. Reed, 375.00 
Shepard + Mr. C. M. Dinsmoor, 1,200.00 85 
Miss B. T. Capen, 875.00 
Washington ‘< Mr. Daniel Mansfield, 1,200.00 151 
Miss Sarah H. Page, 375.00 
‘¢ LL. A. Downing, 875.00 
‘oY. LD. Strang, 375.00 | : 
Webster me Mr. A. C. Smith, 1,200.00 | 195 
Miss E. K. Brackett, 375.00 | 
sc” M.S Rice; 375.00 
cb. West, 375.00 
Allston Middle, h M.A, Skinner, 375.00 92 
_** Emeline Sparrow, 225.00 
Dana af ee eA BS Ai, 375.00 55 
Harvard ‘“ ‘* Emma F. Wyeth, 375.00 | 77 
| ** Mary E. Wyeth, 225.00 
Otis a | «© A, M, Merriam, 375.00 | 83 
Sop Av Le Lunt 225.00 | 
Putnam ‘“ if eH. ©. Bryant, 375.00 98 
A MEO Quimby, 225.00 | 
Mason es pre, POT. Davis, 375.00 | 86 
| ** Clara C. Bowen, 250.00 | 
Shepard de | “© §.L. Lathe, 325.00 | 70 
Thorndike “ ;*© KR. C. Wyman, 375.00 (a! 
Washington ‘‘ | <¢ A. M. Ireson, 375.00 102 
| «¢ K, F. Banks, 250.00 
Webster ‘ savin OF bancroit, 375.00 70 
Willard ‘<< | ** Jane Dallinger, 375.00 70 
Allston Primary, | 8 Ry) a ae Da Viss 325.00 100 
‘¢ Ada Bowen, 200.00 
Amory as ‘¢ Frances A. Kent, 325.00 | 45 
Bridge s ‘© HK. E Dallinger, 325.00 © 60 
City me _** Olive J. Hanscom, 125.00 | 20 
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Miss Susan Sparrow, 


| 
| 


Eleanor Safford, 
Anna B. Josselyn, 
Frances A. Hyde, 


Maria L. Mitchell, 


Mary G. Robie, 
Anna C. Stewart, 
Sarah F. Kelley, 
Mary G. Kelley, 
C. F. Barnes, 

M. B. Stevens, 
M. 8. Gould, 
Maria E. Jones, 
Ariadne Blish, 
Anna J. Winnett, 


Mrs. Mary M. Jones, 
‘Miss Helen J. Heffron, 


| €6 
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| 
| 
| 
| sé 


‘Mrs. Anna M. Harrod, 
‘Miss Frances J. Harrod, 
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| 66 


oe 


E. E. Russell, 


H. A. Butler, 
M. H. Clarence, 
J. R. Bridges, 
Sarah F. Hobbs, 
Anna Johnston, 


Anna E. Priest, 
Ellen Sawyer, 
M. H. Butler, 

C. E. Metcalf, 
Mary A. Tarbell, 


Mrs. M. E. Redman, 


325.00 
325.00 
300.00 
525.00 
325.00 
325.00 
200.00 
325.00 
200.00 
325.00 
825.00 
825.00 
200.00 
325.00 
200.00 
325.00 
200.00 
825.00 
825.00 
825.00 
325.00 
300.00 
300.00 


825.00 |» 
200.00 | 


325.00 
200.00 


325.00 | 
325.00 | 


825.00 
225.00 


Music Tracuer, Mr. Nathan Lincoln, $ 1,000.00. 
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